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s i vl jud i and a fuarante a 
towal inner university that it shall be 
I 

» || timat sk of the state m ! 
S is licated b example l s depat 


concern the well-being 


‘ommunity and of 


final 


man in society. 
reason 
maintain a university inheres essentially in 
the fact that it is a community of in 
and fundamental that 
entrust their examination and und 
instrumentality in whole or por 
itself 


ign to 


The state university as an educational 


product is a crude triple blend. It had its 
beginning in the American small colleg 
‘rom that it drew its ideas of schedules, 
procedurt sand courses. There was nothing 


else to look to. Probably that was fortu 


nate. The small college was a unique 


American creation, and the aeceptance of 
its type spared us a sudden and wholesale 
adoption of a foreign system. 


The 


features we 


second element was involved in the 


were supposed to have borrowed 
from the state universities of Europe 


such things as the much leeturing 
betimes the flesh grew weary, and the much 


liberty in attendance which too often de 
generated into the much liberty in absence. 
The third element is most important of 


all It 


ments made to satisfy the needs and desires 


involved the progressive adjust 


of the people in the several states. This was 


a people who did not hesitate to say what 


they wanted, who having paid for the sup 


port of the university wanted their money's 


worth; and who being relatively free from 


slavish regard to the aeademic tradition 


would not easily be brought to believe that 


anything which the plain use and need of 


everyday humanity had onee proved sac- 


red Was ¢ , 4 mm 
un in 

But Wiha ve! vred S assen | 
to pl due ! Vp ind whatever ft] , } 
port LS ( I in T S fT if fl \) ) 
I 
sta UL) Versi } th S " 
Spl T Sa tvp d stinet I | ‘ jal I 
that of the French, the German or B 


which have established our separa Ss 
utting free from continued im 
the German typ ind by declat 9 
cational independens based up ij da 
mental differene ! so i ind p 


need. The European university is 


to the uses of the upper social classes, v 

the American. tied back to t publie-s 
‘ 1 . 1] 1 ] 

System Dv the Tree publire high sehoo S 


ehief instrument for annulling the strat 


cations ot caste, wherever 


they may emerg 


idst, but the Amer 


nical schools from its m 

Can d nn lv eli raves tl Voca yT i] 

type of instruction for mature stud Sap 
. and 


proaching the realization of life w 


it weleomes the students of engineering, 


business, medicine, agriculture and the like 
lo id to real life in 


tirring the academic b 


is Stim 
face of real problems rather than making 
the university a mere pla of learned 


rendezvous. 
the older tvpe of privat ly 


As regards 


universities, it ean not be den 


endowed 

that they also as well as the state univers 

American. These 
indeed their roots 


They have shared 


ties are thoroughly 


had 


longer in American soil. 


have 


stitutions 


longer the vicissitudes of American life and 


history; they have longer memories 


Their 


method are less likely to correspond to tl 


their policy and _ their 


studies, 


temporary enthusiasms of this or that re 


cent period of the nation’s experience. 


They are less disturbed by the dust-whirls 


of fad. It is presumable that the two types, 
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, ig] W approxima g in neve! W me c ( 
drift widely apa hey at iturally held Day, but being susp . 
gether by the fact of their common ser\ control or exercise of the visitator 
r e | American s clety; they are both en tion on the part of tl State, ft pr 
eaged in educating young Americans. to relinquish th t rht as st 
Should however, at any time grow to bi tutions rather than to tolerate the 
Usat I r the sons Oo t Wea ny p« f ot popular t 


ers eS and » re \ T ) prepal } nil entn e¢ tu r x ; 
thereto prevall yy expensive the pul was con r i 
rivat Ss ols, then the gap wlil Wide The eolleges crew t 


versities Wi render a great and ver sad vaS a new democracy stir ’ 
( ribu mT the dev pine ll a Caste ind re were ma who ft | j 
Witl America Ss ety sald to nat I l ns ! 
The mneept n ota state liversitV Was the nmunity was au vers ( 
no time entirely foreign to the thougl not well be mair ed as a ¢lost 


Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Kings (Colum eontrol. The erisis came w 1819 th 
bia), William and Mary. were, respectively decision of the fateful Dartmout ise Was 
some sense the colonial colleges of Massa proclaims d bv the 1 e of ( + f 


chusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, New Marshall. It was a matter of th 


Y rk a d Virginia Harvard's board of ture S assuming to ame! dl t PO I 


l 
] 7h { ft ry 
I's rs Was had lly) @X thi ( oll eT Ihe Su] eme ( irt | 
. ; 
‘ (li maVistrates al d tea ng elders States ce ded that t rw i 


: ’ eS < s LLiOn ( ea 5s W 
University of Pennsylvania All of them = declares that no state s] mal Wy 
were given their existence by act of their mpairing the cbligat af 
nial legislatures. Harvard and Yale furthermore hat u . . 1) 
received constant support from their legis mouth ¢ leve w .n a 
latures. Enough at any rate of the idea of 
S . orporati | ( ~ ! | 
state relationship was carried over from sharp frontier oe ee 
lor ] le +h h | , x lt. 
1onial days, so hat no shock of ni veity tate admentins 4c Dr. Eimer FE. Bi 


was Involved when in 1819 a university « 


rn his Origin of An , ~ ¢ | 
Virginia proclaimed its far-reaching plan 
: : j 7 ties apt says 
and the states fashioned out of the North 
yy . lt ‘ i + 
west Territorv—Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, ; 
Wisconsin, Illinois—early provided them 7 grag ' 


selves each with a state university as calmly ae ao 


as if the very notion of a state required it. ernmental agency hare 

The old colleges of the Atlantic coast had maintenance of colleges and universit 
wever 1 real mind t} State live! . ontr 
sity idea They were ready enough to a rhis id been caer tron 
cept an appropria 1 or a building or to ling the 1 l signifi ' _ 
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HE PLACE OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATION IN AMERICAN 


EDUCATION 


lH lucational founda Si stru 
ment of democracy, which finds for its work 
f int! ig s growing out of th 
vilizat d adapted to the na 
na ny I ) m nh I} a fou ‘ ns are 
product ol rge private fortunes, which 
n other countries have been used generally 
to perpetuate family pride and power. 
heir extensive use for philanthropic pur- 
poses is characteristically American and 
democratic. The foundations represent a 
distinctive effort of our people and our tim 
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deal with problems peculiar to our e 
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a representative organ! 
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zation to make a frank report concerning 


the educational conditions in any state, 


municipality or institution, without ealling 
forth some such objection. 

hose who derive their information con- 
cerning the studies of the Carnegie Founda 
urally 


tion from the newspapers only, na 


desire to know more about it. The Founda 


tion, they say, is an endowed agency, eon 
ducted by a self-perpetuating board of 
twenty-five trustees, mostly university and 
college presidents who entrust their admin- 
istration largely to executive officers. 
their 


charter which excludes from participation 


They conduct foundation under a 
in its pensions institutions that are econ- 
trolled by religious bodies. Is it not likely 
that 
tempted into an insincere position in order 


denominational colleges may be 
to secure the benefit of these pensions ? Is 
it not possible that the college professor's 
expectation of a pension may restrict the 
freedom and independence of his opinions? 
Will not an agency separated from teach 
ing bodies and out of touch with local needs 
exercise an undue influence upon colleges 
and universities? In fact, has not the Car 
negie Foundation already undertaken a 
somewhat arbitrary enforcement of college 
and university standards? Finally, if there 
is to be an educational agency which seru 
tinizes institutions and studies conditions 
throughout the country and publishes re- 
ports concerning them, should not this be a 
governmental agency, not one conducted by 
a self-perpetuating board of trustees, which 
is the holder of an endowment from a single 
individual? These are thoughtful ques- 
tions, which deserve adequate answers. 
The articles of incorporation and all of 
the reports of the foundation show clearly 
that its endowment ean provide pensions 
for only a small minority of the college 


teachers of the country, and that by the 


terms of the gift only such colleges can be 
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asked to share in these pensions as apply 


ligious character in the choice 
Since 


no test of a re 
of their trustees, officers or teachers. 


most of the colleges of the country are re 


legally to religious denominations, 
has been clear from 


one way or another, it 


the beginning that they can not expect to 
share in the financial benefits of this endow 
ment. A few institutions—seven of thi 
seventy-four, associated with the founda 


denominational 
Most of 
when the 
The form 


has prevented 


tion—have changed from 


charters, 


to undenominational 


these changes were in progress 


foundation came into existence. 


} 


of the foundation’s charter 
at least an equal number of colleges from 
making such changes, through fear of being 
The 


church colleges, both Protestant and Catho 


considered insincere. ereat body of 
lie, and the various denominational bodies, 
have expected nothing in the way of pen- 
sions and have shown, on the other hand, 
the vreatest readiness to eooperate with the 
foundation in its study of educational prob 
lems and in its efforts for the improvement 
The foundation, 
effort 


of educational conditions. 
on its side, has made every to show 


+ 


restriction in 1s 


1 


hat the denominational 


charter relates not to religious belief but 

simply to a form of college government. 
The fear that the professor might be in- 

fluenced in his attitude by his expectation 


Pa 
() 


A 


a pension rests upon two misapprehe! 


First, as to the method of adminis 


SIONS, 


tration, the teacher in the associated col- 
leges does not deal with the foundation; he 
deals entirely with his college, and receives 
his retiring allowance from the college pre 


The seeond 


misconception concerns the character of 


cisely as he receives his salary. 

he 
American college or university teacher. 
Nothing would so arouse, and so justly 
arouse, his opposition as any effort, how 
ever indirect, to control his opinions about 


education, college administration, or any 
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~ ”) 


} . 
| work tor all time to 1e () 


thinks of Socrates laboring untiru 


pecuniary among the or 


reward, 





than desert the ideals of his calling. Ar 
so every tf her must put S st S 
t lisposal of whosoever needs ther H 
never reckons hours or salary agains 
power of helpfulness, thoug should 

s maid and highly honored as 

re who do their dutv bv s ety 

N Ww Vihat 1s We isk Wit 1 ViVes ‘ 
pu Ss his dey First of 3 

sa conviction the value of knowledge 
wisdom, rightly ordered ideas, what yo 
will, in raising the standards happiness 
ind etheiency A wise ir o S 
struggle ot ought and skill supers 

ere physical force and throws the weig 
of his etfort » the ontest He nas 
tested out the value of wisdom in his ow 
pursu ts ind k ws the p rt it p Vs ! 
his own well-he ne ar has vision 
looks rward, seeing what his peop! 
might attain in tl vay inereased 
fort r bodily wants and richer satis ; 
factions in spiritual enjoyments, if thes 
had Dut his outlook on lite W s 
vreater knowledge gives | 

And so the teacher in training takes 
stock ot hin self modestly and sees how 


different would be his own life | 


been taught. How many avenues of acti 
ties and happiness has knowledge opened 
to him. Ilow much more does mus rt, 


literature and historv mean to him. What 


is to the untutored savage a mass of vague 
tradition, cruel superstition and_ blind 
chance is to him a well-ordered and bens 


icent world. Or he contrasts himself wit! 


the man laboring at the hardest, coarses 
manual to l, not trom choi ‘e, but he ust 
of the lack of learning; it is all he has to 


in return for a living 


truth 


offer society 


valuation of puts purpose 
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I nto anv 1 an’s Oo! woman's hile and 
es his teaching a quality of earnestness 
h communicates itself to one’s pupils. 


Ile sees a mob of unlettered, idle boys and 
s and in them a future menace to so 
Ile sees t itored, discip!] nea Vé uth 

1 prosperous law-abiding citizenry. 

hather pathetic s this statement made 

the chairman of the edueational de 


tment of the Mutual Welfare League 


canized in Sing Sing Prison ** \ost 
] > ’ " 
the inmates of the prisons are there be 


ise they could not compete successfully 


S. They did not know how to 


ld paraphrase this for our children 
si \ C1 ld 1 al n school becaus 
1 v could not otherwise compete Success 


with the adult veneration They ao 


t know how to meet the conditions « 
zed lite. While in sehool they should 
made better able to maintain themselves 
st levy We do not mean to lay the 
e for social allures at he doors of 
school in any great measure. It is 
simply the curse of a high civilization that 


ere must be some laggards. The schools 


Socrates called himself a lover of truth 


set himself apart from the hoard of 


sophists who preyed upon the rich and 
eurlous young men of Athens with the 
promise of wisdom imparted for a price 
He meant to say in this expression that he 
not only valued truth for its benefit to so 
ciety, but that he loved to occupy himself 


1 


with the pursuit of truth and with the im 


+ 


mense reach of ideas not to be compassed 
by the mind of one man alone. In some 
what the same way the great teacher would 
be set apart from the expert scholar in r 
search who delves and delves and brings 
forth now and again a grain of truth 


hitherto unknown to men. His work is of 


great importance it is true, but he goes o 


ie Ly vr a fa ~ ict } 
tion of what he . . the er 
t dy ot W sc ne I dy j possess} 
mankil dl | ~ ( . wor tea 
because he has not t n s of making 
few facts access men ft 
] i \ I ss i \ ! ( 


of the first rank, s { acqu 
diseoverv something new, they 

int hev have inte { 

perie) ts light and fixed it 
orderly relation to other associated 
The writer does not d Vv the & 
vestigatol 1 his a itor but 
‘lassroom he is too oft: a failu "A 
mmature students and such ins 
breeds a narrow-mindedness alike rhe« 
patible with the highest degree of in 
or usefulness. In a word the te: r | 


a distinet funetior ordering, re 


and interpreting whatever knowledge 
be communicated f the learner I’ 
this rightly, one must be born with the 


or must acquire it, 
However teachers may be ALLKE Va 
wisdom, it is quite evident that they do 


give the same valuation to the same cle 


just as they differed in their purpos 
limes, conditions, races all play a part 
this selection of wl at sha be ta ight i 


old Greek curriculum might or mig! 


| ave be Cll t} et sft | rt) 1 ith Q , 
} 4 7 : 
Dut 1t Is Certainiv t e best for us a 


sort of education might have preserved 
China almost fossilized under her svstem 
education but as a people they survive 


she is to continue as an independent 


tion, it would seem that a vast chang n 
take place in her educational meth 
Germany's educational system, d med 


meet the needs of an autocratic and n 


ting to speculate whetner a differe) 
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. democratic 
America, 
One of 


the crying needs of our country 


at present is a revaluation of all truths for 


the sake of adjusting our education to our 


needs. There are legions of agitators and 
reformers, some erying one thing and some 
nother, aS a panacea for our shorteomings 
i f troubl S fact tha 
ir ideals u s and our econdu 
rs al ! Ti ! imp 
r ic is ip i ind sO! A 
np prejqud iss trad 
ind misco! ) ! ild 
derstand pr em | ite i 
Ca s I at t mah W l 
mo \ ind I NH \ ho I I 1 
I 1 tos \ yf man witli 1 adequ 
train y for his i ng and tl man with 
out it, it should have a pli n the yurs 


of study for every boy and Piri in ie land. 


. . , 
responsibi ities 1n 


Private rights and publie 


a democracy, correctly interpreted, would 

form an incomparable lesson for the vouth 
‘ 

ving under such a form of 


of any land |i 


government. Half of a people does not 
know what the other half is thinking about 
things: henee the internal strife and agita 
We need some prophet to show us 


Whatever 


war does of good or evil it will help 


tions, 
to ourselves and to each other. 
else the 
to establish new standards of social values. 
We will know more clearly where we as na 
tions and as peoples are going, and our 
schools will conform to the new and clearer 
and 
lead 


to the settlement of many vexed questions 


hbig-souled. big-brained men 


ideals of 


women who will point the way. It wil 


in the training of our vouth with respect to 
both subject-matter and method of instrue 
tion. 

To the average teacher, there is perhaps 
no more puzzling problem than that of 


method. Administration and curricula are 


settled in their major parts by school au- 
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thorities, but method belongs more particu 


larly to the teacher. The difficulty is that 


the teacher too often does not harmoniz 
his purpose and his method. He takes the 


ormer from one source and the latter fron 


tner. A striking instanee of the e 


ision wrought by such a procedure 


when kindergartners attempted 





achieve the purposes of Froebel with th 

iterlals and methods of Dr. Montesso1 
Imagine Soera and Confucius changing 

thods; Arno Rugby and Hind 

et Tagore: Rousseau 1 Herbart. Bu 
iys the ps} a1S re 1S only 01 
d nd s tl ns ‘ 
nethod. We crant | good 1 
I bas d on ps Og Li Ws 


applies one law more w 


inother method ther law 

When o handles such terms as s 
ictivity, spontaneity, freedom, m dis 
ipline, development, interest, as principles 


of pedagogical method, one must know what 


? 


they mean in their widest ramifications, els 


yne may find one’s self pli fir 


How much mischief may be 


eount of the word, ‘‘interest,’’ because men 


rashly took it out of its native pedagogical 
connections and bandied it about as a philo 
sophical term, a psychological term, even 
an ethical term without defining it closely. 


} at 


of Herbart it 


} 


in the rather stilted and formal method 


performs a useful function. 
freedom of 
Emil, but 


observe how narrowly he limits his sur- 


See how Rousseau advocates 


thought and action for the little 
roundings. Even parents are not to be al 
lowed within the sacred precincts and serv- 
ants and bystanders are coached by the all- 
powerful preceptor. Rather unwholesome 
the same amount of freedom in the average 


home and community. Spon- 


American 
and imitative activity are all very 
the 


ideal home, but disastrous in the crowded 


taneityv 


well in well-ordered kindergarten or 
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saloon districts where I tenement scive s 
dr n dwell Ther to! me seteets on ~ s oo] Ther 
method, not a rding » The itest one w! ougnt 
vooue. but aceording to what urposes 11 litt ‘ 
t lor one s pupils rite! 
Last of a mus \ he right a ; 
le | towards «ees matter y ‘ 
1Y@ ras irners ) 
rn ! s com] mas S 
\ » I = SSal 
S t S Ss Sald 
i i \\ 
, . 
(1 T) i f ~ 
SW ‘ S ind ins 
. ~ ; S Ss . \\ 
? y ill < i \ ’ 7 ] 1 ~ ’ TT 
‘ \ W I Dal l ri nappy { ‘ S 
S01 problem s 1, som y . TiO! KS 
I l r some ! \ il d phras It c 
s this maste? f t ight which enables nsect or W 
us y unders a ment processes or 1 : one 
hose with whom we have to do, for we sha ight Nev 
ay looked at anv lea from almost any D , rt 
, > ‘ ] 4 
standpoint that the other person may have, But edu 
or if it is entirely new, we shall not b yng sides joyous 
ne ° wit 
n comprehending it 
Now the attitud: ywards the pupli may ? , 
) on o 
seem a strange one, but in studying t 
ves of born teachers this one has seemed =— 
Pi 
To be ommon to them it 1s the attitud _ 
of helpfulness expressed thus: What can ates 
I do for my pupils that they in not 50Cs 
or themselves This allows the child o _ need 
\ uth to procee 1 | ipp ly ilong his vovage 
of discovery and if Dr. M ss ) 
done nothing else thar seribe the joyous 
explosions’’ of r dre en t . : 
had mastered some the material or I t 
learned to read and write, her nti 3s 
tion to pedagogy would not be small. Her 1a 
attitude of non-interference while yet t ; 
recting most refully the learning of t ’ 
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standard of excellence before them which 


the hest endeavor of 


fit for 


shall engage 
brightest 
the molding of our youth, 


L. PEARL 


young men and women 


Boas 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


RETENTION OF THE TEACHING OF GER 
MAN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THE 


THe Bureau of Education makes public t 
following letter: March 12, 1918 
De. Ropert L. SLAGLE, 

President, University of South 

Dakota, Vermilion, S. Dak. 

Wy Dear Dr. Slagle In reply to your letter ot 
February 26, I must say that I ca t agree th 
those who would eliminate German from the high 
schools and colleges of the United states af th Ss 


time. It is, of course, desirable now, and always 
s, that nothing should be taught in any language 
in our sehools or elsewhere that would tend to 
create a spirit of disloyalty to our untry or to 


the American ideals of freedom and democracy. 
But the fact that we 


should not, I believe, affect in any way our policies 


are now at war with Germany 
in regard to the teaching of the German language 
in our schools, 

The United 


(;overnment ot 


States is at war with the Imperial 


and not with the Ger 
literature. The 


all the people 


Germany 
language or President has 


make 


war 


man 


tried to it plain to that we 


are not at with the people of Germany as a 


people—that we have in our hearts no hatred or 


bitterness toward them For our own sake and 


for the sake of the future of the world, let us hope 
that 


of freedom and the safety of 


we may finish this task for the establishment 
demo racy without 


After the war 


earning to chant any hymn of hate. 
is over intercourse with the German people will be 
reestablished, probably not immediately and fully 


, 
but our relations with them will no doubt be more 


important as the years go by. Germany may even 


yet become one of the leading nations for the 
preservation of the peace of the world. 
For 


poses we 


practical, industrial and commercial pur- 


shall need a knowledge of the German 
language more than we have needed it in the past. 
We should remember also that there are many mil- 
lions of German-speaking people outside of Ger- 
many, and the number of such persons will prob- 
ably increase rapidly after the war regardless of the 


way in which the war may end. Some years ago 


we were at war with Spain, and more recently we 
’ : 
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the Spanish language, and the 


of the Spanish language for commercial 


_ - 


knowledge 


and industrial uses has been greatly enhanced as a 


) sult 

The culture value of the Ge in languagé i 
literature and the wr gs of Lessing, Goethe 
Schiller and a host of other poets and of novelists, 
historians and essayists remain the same as they 


were before the war, and it is too great for us to 
lose out of our life, national and individual. The 
value of the scientific and technical writings of the 
German people will no doubt mtinue to increase 


To rob ourselves of the ability to 


would be very foolish. T} kinship between the 
English and the German languages is the same as it 
was before the war, and the value of a knowledge 


of the history and philology of the German lan 


guage for an understanding of English remains the 
same 
Last of all, we can not as a ople afford to put 


ourselves in the attitude of regarding as evil every 
thing about any people with whom we 


war. We ean 


attitude toward the German people simply because 


not afford to assume this 


to be at 


they happen now to be under the control of an auto 


cratic militaristic government with purposes and 
aims that have brought us into conflict with it 
The fewer hatreds and antagonisms that get them 


selves embodied in institutions and policies the 


better it will be for us when the days of peace re 
We can easily see how this has been true of 


id, Mexico, Span und 


turn. 
our times of war with Engla 
among ourselves. 

I sincerely hope that school officers and teachers 
everywhere will take the broad and sane view of 
believe, in no way be 


this subject. To do so ean, | 


interpreted as a lack of loyalty to the United 


States, nor can failure to do so in any way 
strengthen our position in the war or enable us to 
bring it to a successful end more quickly. 

I have reason to believe that the views and senti 
ment expressed in this letter are fully in harmony 
with those of the administration at Washington 

Yours, sincerely, 
P. P. CLAXTON, 
Commissvone 
IN THE 


ILLITERACY UNITED STATES 


sent 


las 


and to 


Secretary of the Interior Lane 


the following letter to the President 
Senator Hoke Smith and Representative Wil 
chairman of the and 


Education. 


liam J. Sears, Senate 


House Committees on 











I believe that the time has come when we should 
to the education of those 


e serious consideration 


o can not read or write in the United States. 


The war has brought facts to our attention that 
e almost unbelievable and that are in them 
ves accusatory There are in the United States 


were when the census was taken in 1910) 5,516, 


63 persons over 10 years of age who were unable 
id or write in any language. There are now 


‘ Ipa tt 


irly 700,000 men of dra age in the United 


States who are, | presume, 
{ or write in English or in any other language 
Over 4,600,000 of the illiterates in this country 
twenty years of age or more. This figure 

Is the total population of the states of Cali 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wy 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Delaware. The percentage of illiterates 

ries in the several states from 1.7 per cent. in 
to 29 per cent. in Louisiana. More than 10 
er ent. of it was in 13 states. Half of the il 
terates were between twenty and forty-five years 
age It has been estimated by one of those con 
with this problem that if these five mil 

and a half illiterate persons were stretched in 
louble line of march at intervals of 3 feet and 
re to march past the White House at the rate of 
25 miles a day, it would require more than two 
mths for them to pass. Over 58 per cent. are 
e persons, and of these 1,500,000 are native 
born whites. 

I beg you to consider the economic loss arising 
out of this condition. If the productive labor 
value of an illiterate is less by only 50 cents a day 
than that of an educated man or woman the coun 
try is losing $825,000,000 a year through illiteracy. 
his estimate is no doubt under rather than over 
the real loss. The federal government and the 
states spend millions of dollars in trying to give 

formation to the people in rural districts about 
farming and home-making. Yet 3,700,000, or 10 
per cent. of our country folk ean not read or wri 
a word. They can not read a bulletin on agricul- 
ture, a farm paper, a food-pledge card, a Liberty 


Loan appeal, a newspaper, the Constitution of the 


United States, or their Bibles, nor can they keep 
personal or business accounts. An uninformed 
democracy is not a democracy. A people who can 

t have means of access to the mediums of pu 


+} 


lie opinion and to the messages of the President and 
the acts of Congress can hardly be expected to 
understand the full meaning of this war, to which 


they all must contribute, in life or property or 


lal or. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


THe second lecture 
undation at Mount U 
n March 17, by President 
f Western Reserve U 
ng “The value of the 


‘epublic and to mankin 


Proressor WILLIAM J 


late School ot Che logy 
vinner of tl 5.000 priz 
tional Institution for Moral 
vriting the best « dk 
school boys and girls, wit 
mentary school children. 


THE directors of the U 


27 acceded 


n February 


that the college lend to the bure 


ices of President Pp. R. 


f ¢thyraa +h >} 
T tires montnAs, as spec 


Dr. S. P. Capen, government 
higher education. A committee, 


military, technical and college 


appointed by the secretary 


purpose of working out a comprehensive 


yy which the colleges of 


may be turned over to the 


May 1 to October 1 for the purpose 





ie Bureau of Education 
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} mmissionet edu . | 1) ( I 
dust nd agricultur | t I d B. W 
gned and Wesley A. O'Leary, director \ Ph.D. ( 
County Voeational Sel Ess ' \ 
has been appoi 1 in his ( 


SUPERINTENDENT F. P. Waker, of D 
unty, lowa, resigned on March 1 to 


secretary of the Marsha WwW ( ! I —— ; ~ ‘ 





| ndent of Iowa ¢ for Bl "1 ' 
SUPRrEI } Tas V\ PET s ‘ 
ened ( Proressor Char 














the Av at 
of the Signal Corps, has been ordered 
War 


ssermmin 


‘hiecago, ¢ 


aptain in 


-ome bv the Department to 


organ ' Ze 


bureau for d iting 


correct intorma 


n of American war aims and war activities 


Mason Henry C. Emery, fi 
Yale I 
the 


le ave 


rmerly 


niversity, who Was Take 


Germans when he was at 


Russia, is being held pris 


npting to 


er in Germany, according to a press report 
that reached th State Department 
Sypney University, Australia, has engaged 


the Kagoshima 
trv as lec turer 


He 


purehiase 


Mitsuji Koide of 
School of Agriculture 


Professor 
and Fore 
n the de partment of Japanese lar 


imuage. 


$1.500 with which to 


Syvdne V u 


has been sent 
the 


oks of 


University of library of 


recognized authority on Japan and 
a graduate 


Tokio, and 


Kngland. He has 


the Japanese. Professor Koide is 


of the Imperial University, has 


studied in Germany and 


already left for his new 
Dr. 


of physical education 


post. 


Grorce S. Meryian, associate professor 
at Columbia University, 
has been granted a further leave of absence to 
his with the Y. M. C. A. in 


° } 
continue WOTK 


Frat Ce. 
Scuuy.Ler F. Herron, for the past eleven 
Winchester 


superintendent of the 
(Mass.) schools, will leave for France with 


years 
the next three weeks to undertake educational 

ork under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
With him will go James H. Hefflon, principal 
of the Both 


the school author 


school. have beer 


grammar 
eranted leave of absence by 
ities and have signed up for the duration of 
the war. 

Roy M. Pererson 
Cooper College, 


the department of 


has 


Kans., to become 


ealled from 
the head of 
Spanish and Italian in the 
University of Maine, led by the late 


Dr. A. P. Raggio. 


THE 


bee n 


formerly fil 
the age of sev 
Clark, for forty 
American 
and 

method for deat 


unced at 
Abel S. 
instructor at the 
Deaf, Hartford, ( 
e al } 


? 
teacher ol it ral 


death is ann 
enty-eight years of 
eight years an 
for the onn., 


pioneer 
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Dr. J. E. W. Waxy, director of the psy 
educational clinic and special schools St 
Louis, will subnormal chil 


in th 


dret li sum) 

session of the University of California 
Proressor Harry F. Warp, of the 7 log 

ical School of Boston University, has _ be« 


elected 
professor of 
Theological 
March 12 
Princeton 
Smith ¢ 
His 


sch 


Dr. Thomas C 


Christian ethics at the U 


successor to 
Semi iry. 
On Warner Fite, 


delivered a lectur 


Professor 
University, 
lege for the de partment of 
subject “Freedom of teaching 
0] and colleg tag 
Eumer V. McCo.iium, 
chemistry in the school of 
health, the Johns Hopkins “ 
ive the Cutter Le on Preventive Med 
and Hygiene, at the Harvard Medical 
School on March 19, 20 and 21. The subjects 
are: “ Th diet,” 


properties of our nat 


was 


Ph.D., 


hygiene and publi 


profe ssor of 


1] 
Al 


University, 
rive ‘tures 
cine 


essentials of an 


diet 
foodstuffs ” and 
and their relation to 
B. 


lege, Columbia University, was the principal 


adk quate 


The special ary ural 


The dic tary hab ts of mat 


disk 


Upton, of 





Proressor C Teachers’ Col 


speaker at the meeting of the Association of 
Teachers of Secondary Mathematics on March 
S and 9, at Greenville, N. C. Papers were read 
by Mr. W. W. Rankin and Mr. J. W. Lasley, both 
of the University of North C : 


to the sessions of the co 


— } 
aroilna Phe Kes 
y Te 
Ai Lt 
: xe , : 
humanizing of mathematics, relating it to 


ids a was deve ] yped trom 


eve ryday life. This 
J 


’ +): 
the 


tarian 


appreciative, rather than the utili . 
his addre sses 
an aid to the 
tion of life about us,” “ Recent tendencies to 
the ” and 
“ The modern methods of 

Mrs. 
Syracuse University. 
voted to the 


Slocum College of 


viewpoint by Professor Upton in 
on “ Mathematics as interpreta 


vitalize beginnings of geometry 
teaching arithmetic.” 
SaceE has given $100,000 to 


The fund 


interests of 


RvusseE.i 
will be de 
the John 


is named 


direct 
Agriculture, whicl 
after Mrs. Sage’s father. 

Tue Martin bill, to repeal the Township 


School Law, passed the New Ye rk stat 


sembly on March 14 by a vote of 
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r’s career is com- 


\W hen the 


pared with the careers of lawyers, engineers, 


coll ve prof a5( 


physicians and clergymen, there is a startling 


contrast in this respect: that the college pro- 
fessor alone of these craftsmen never sees 
his professional colleagues “in action,” never 


has an opportunity to compare his technique 
with theirs, and quite often must fail on this 
account to learn what superior modes of pr 
cedure and what superlative degrees of sue 
cess are possible in his own field of activity. 
We suggest that an 


break down somewhat these isolating barriers, 


attempt be made to 
and to bring it about that it shall be considered 


entirely “good form” to observe the working 


methods of one’s colleagues. 
Visitation by experts in the art of teaching 
reliable 


has been repeatedly proved to be a 


means of ranking, in order of pedagogical 
merit, the teachers in elementary and secon- 
Admitting that instruction in the 
more difficult to 


it would seem probable that experts, preferably 


dary schools. 
university may be rate, vet 
from without its own walls, might profitably 
be invited, by vote of the staff of a given de- 
instruction of that 


partment, to survey the 


department and to make a friendly constru 
tive report upon its teaching, and this report 
mention the teachers that 
displayed skill in 
There could be felt little objeetion to this kind 
for the be done 


without the institution, at 


would naturally 


exceptional their work. 


of visitation, would 


scoring 


by a person from 
the request of the department, and upon all 
members of its staff. 

Some idea of the pedagogical skill of the 
staff 


gained by the manner of their participation 


members of a departmental may be 


in staff conferences. Your committee would 
urge that full and free discussion of the prob- 
lems of teaching, as such, should be a prom- 
inent topie in these conferences and that spe- 
cial attention be directed toward developing 
teaching skill in the younger members of the 
staff. 
ready proposed, conferences would naturally 


Given more general visitation, as al- 
include discussion of the problems of teach- 


Visits. 


ing suggested by thx 
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onfe rence is the tyre 


Analogous to the staff « 
of conference that prevails in one department 
of the university (possibly in several) in whic] 


h] 


all graduate students assemble with all men 


bers of the staff for two hours every fortnight 


and diseuss, with special reference to method 


the investigations planned by the graduate 
students. In such a conference the abilit 
of the several members of the staff will | 


under conditions somewhat akin to 


those prevailing in the ela 


shown 
ss instruction of ad 
vanced students. 
Conferences between the head of the d 
partment and the individual teacher naturally 
afford some opportunity for the discussion of 


methods of instruction, the reaction of students 


to these methods, and similar pedagogical 
matters. 
Present opinion in the university ranges 


from severe condemnation of the practise of 
questioning students concerning the teaching 
of their instructors to the regular employment 
of this method with all seniors in the depart 
ment just before their graduation. 

It appears to your committee manifestly un 
wise to make this last method general—to ask 
every senior to rank all his undergraduate 
teachers in order of merit or to indulge in ex- 
tended comments, whether of praise or blame. 

On the other hand, there are occasions when 
it is necessary to quiz students concerning 
the teaching they have received (for instance, 
when the student attributes his low grades to 
faulty instruction), and it would then be es 
sential, in fairness to the instructor concerned, 
to get the opinions of other students of differ 
ent grades of ability rather than to form an 
estimate of the teaching ability of the instruc 
tor upon a single report. 

Less objection can be offered to the plan of 
asking a number of competent students merely 
to name those of their teachers that they re- 


gard as unusually effective and skilful: this 
might assist in discovering the exceptional 
teacher. 


The proposal has been made that representa 
tive alumni should be asked, five years after 
their graduation, to express their opinion upon 
the merits of their teachers in undergraduate 
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ected to efface most of the petty and senti 
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drawn from an inspection of 
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papers but the labor imposed 
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data 
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In this 
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few general results and conclu | 
analyses wl are set out in d 


publications.! 
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1918, January. 
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more 
pinion,” because very meager 
pe rimental data were given 
ntally defect 


that the “ de 


characteristic ” of the me 


is “ unequal” development, 


tive child does not 
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] ’ , 
mai one whose development has beer 


or arrested,” that he is “ inferior, not 


gree, but in kind,” and that the 


qualitative and not 


not 
The « 


quantitative, is 


ported by the analyses of our cases. 


‘Vi 


resemble in any way a no 


appropriate to use the wor 


dent implication of our results is that the dit 


ference betwee ni the mental ce fective 


and the 


normal is primarily quantitative and not quali 


tative. Our results indicate that a 


able amount of variation (sea 
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strength of different mental functions is a per 


fectly typical phenomenon among all classes o 


human beings. That is, some individuals 


any group of individuals, whether 


normal, abnormal, subnormal or supernorn 


will be quite unevenly developed 


while others will be evenly developed. 


ferences which we have 


ent groups are not very | 


data seem to show that the variation, as indi- 


cated by scattering, is greater 
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the 1911 scale averages half a year lower than 
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(Vineland) seale is inferior to the 1908 


question naturally arises whether 
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found between differ- 


marked, although our 


accuracy of the two scales by criteria wl 
are objective to the se: 
standardized psycholog cal and educati 


} ° » at 
ests and the pedagogical status of the e!} 


expressed in the ordinary terms of age 
We 
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Binet-Simon ratings only by 


school grade. have checked the pu] 


their scl 
grade s, because of the 


data from supplementary standardized tests 


Making due allowance for the various sour 


aching to the -grade 


rived from the 


of error att 


schools, the pedag 


tend to confirm the conclusion otherwis 
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Less ¢ 


middle ages although of this we are 
tain—while the 
The 


1908 in the ages where 


higher ages. 


in the 


1911 over the 


perior is less marked than its inferiority in t 
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is used in accordance with the suggesti 
issued in 1913. 


The weakest point in the 1911 seale, then, 


that it made the 1908 scale too difficult in t] 
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This circumstance helps to explain why th 
1911 scale has given such a large percentage of 
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has been based on certain arbitrary standards 
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difficult, 
which have been considered crucial in the diag 


the scale, which were already too 


nosis of feeble-mindedness among high-grad 


adolescent and adult deficients. 
J. E. WaLLace WALLIN 
PsYCHO-EDUCATIONAL CLINIC AND 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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